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A Message from the Chairman, 
Women’s Division, 


World Presbyterian Alliance 


IN JULY the 18th General Council of the 
Presbyterian Alliance will meet in Brazil. Its 
main theme is: “The Servant Lord and His 
Servant People.” An old lady recently said 
to me that we had chosen a. very difficult 
subject. I replied that it could be so, but 
that it was also very simple, in that it is the 
core of our work within the Church. 

Christ said, Ye have not chosen me, but I 
have chosen you. Yet He came among us as 
One who served. But He is also Lord of His 
Church and the task of the Church is to 
serve Him in thought and in life, in worship 
and in work: the Church is not God’s people 
unless it serves God. 

Christ’s life on earth was the perfect ex- 
ample of service; from the sermon on the 
Mount to washing His disciples’ feet, from 
His giving us the Sacrament of the Last 
Supper to His building a little fire on the 
lake shore. May we, too, offer the best in 
us, and be willing to do the most humble 
chores without looking for thanks. May we 
so live that men may know that we have 
walked and talked with God, both in the 
bustle of our service and in the cool of 
His garden. 
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Lady MacDermott, a prominent church woman in 
Ireland, is one of three-women on the Executive 
Committee of The World Presbyterian Alliance. 
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The World Presbyterian Alliance has called its 
member churches to participate in a two-year 
period of Jubilee celebrating four centuries of the 
Reformed Faith. Commencing with the Paris 
Festival, May 27-30, 1959, and continuing 
through 1960, the Jubilee marks the 450th anni- 
versary of the birth of John Calvin, the 400th 
anniversaries of the first Synod of the French 
Reformed Church, the founding of the Geneva 
Academy, the publication of the definitive edition 
of Calvin’s Institutes, the Scottish Reformation, 
and the 100th anniversary of Presbyterian work 
in Brazil and Japan. 

The Jubilee theme, The Church of Today in 
the Light of the Reformation, challenges us to 
consider afresh what “Reformation” means to 
today’s Church. In the editorial which appears 
below, the Rev. James Andrews, Secretary for 
the Jubilee, explores the implications of this 
challenge and notes ways in which we can meet 
it. Mr. Andrews, a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S., is currently on leave from 
his pastoral duties in order to carry out his 
special assignment with the Alliance staff in 
Geneva. 


PRESBYTERIANS FACE two great challenges today. 
We must first answer the question of whether or 
not central ideas of our reformed heritage are 
vital to today’s world. Then we must prove our 
devotion to those ideas by giving them living 
expression in the life of the Church. ; 
The response to the Jubilee program suggests 
that Presbyterians are seriously concerned with 
these challenges. Many thoughtful people fear 
that we have lost much of what the Reformation 
gained, and feel that unless we re-establish our- 
selves in the foundation of our Presbyterian 
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Top. The secret meeting of the first synod, held 
in Paris in 1559, is depicted on one side of the 
medal struck to commemorate the 400th anni- 
versary. 


Bottom. The reverse shows a Huguenot cross 
center, above the arms of the City of Paris. 
Left: Arms of the City of Noyon, Calvin’s birth- 
place. Right: Arms of the City of Geneva. 


heritage we may not remain a Church bearing a 
vital witness to mankind. 

We can test our ability to meet these chal- 
lenges by testing our Church against the prin- 
ciples of the Calvinian Reformation that gave 
us birth. Among these are: the centrality of 
worship in the Church’s life; the necessity for a 
dedication of our minds to an understanding of 
the faith; the value of representative government 
in church affairs; and a willingness to make 
Christian discipleship evident in daily action. 
There is evidence that we are seriously weak in 
every one of these areas. 

We have lost our traditional dedication to the 
Sabbath. We do not prepare for worship, with 
the result that the quality of our praise suffers, 
and the Sacraments are often vitiated in fulfilling 
their God-ordained purpose. 








Few feel obligated to learn the basic prin- 
ciples of the reformed doctrine that distinguishes 
Presbyterianism. Few have any knowledge of 
the history of their denomination, or of the lives 
of men like Calvin and Knox. We have so miser- 
ably failed to maintain our dedication to Scrip- 
ture that many would have a difficult time locat- 
ing the Sermon on the Mount, let alone passages 
on justification by faith. The zeal that led the 
Genevans of Calvin’s day to found a great center 
of learning, and led the Presbyterians of early 
America to establish the beginnings of our sys- 
tem of higher education, is so low that our 
denominational schools are involved in a bitter 
struggle for bare existence. 

We are having difficulty in remaining “pres- 
byterian”—because our system of order requires 
that people accept the responsibility that goes 
along with the privilege of democratic Church 
government. We fail to keep informed on the 
affairs of our Church, a vital prerequisite to 
prayerful participation in the conduct of our 
Church’s program. We do not accept the respon- 
sibility of being ministers to those around us, 
which is the basic requirement of our “universal 
priesthood of all believers.” 

Finally, perhaps basic to all of this, our 
Christian discipleship has become limited. Just 
as we have accepted inferior worship in the 
service of the Church, so have we let slip our 
Presbyterian habit of family devotions. We often 
fail to let our profession of faith create a means 
of letting faith influence our profession. We vote 
without prayer, and take positions on national 
and international questions without regard to 
Christian ethics or the demands of Christian 
brotherhood. 

The indictment is harsh. Although we believe 
Jesus Christ will make His Church triumphant 
no matter what we as individuals do, it is entirely 
possible for individuals and Churches to become 
spiritually stunted, and for their influence to 
vanish from history. 

These Jubilee years are a period of remem- 
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brance and renewal. We are offered the chance 
to look seriously at our origins, and to seek 
ways to apply the central truths of our heritage 
to the tasks of today and tomorrow. Let every 
modern Presbyterian who asks how one in- 
dividual can participate in the Jubilee celebra- 
tions begin with these four things: 

A renewal of dedication to the worship of the 
Church—remember that in nearly twenty cen- 
turies of life the Church has found no substitute 
for the corporate worship of the people, nor 
any valid excuse for a healthy Christian missing it. 

A refreshing of our knowledge of the faith— 
read again (or for the first time) the doctrinal 
standards of your Church. Argue with them, 
compare them with the Bible, and see for your- 
self whether or not the system of belief we call 
Presbyterian is faithful to the teachings of Christ. 
Read again the history of your denomination, 
and a biography of John Calvin. 

A return to Presbyterian churchmanship— 
know what decisions face your Church in the 
coming year, and what actions were taken by 
your last General Assembly, Synod, and Presby- 
tery. Discover what your responsibility is in the 
conduct of your denomination’s affairs. Accept 
at least one job in your local congregation’s pro- 
gram. Whatever job you select, do it well and 
know it to be involved in the work of Christ. 

A rededication to personal commitment. This 
means being a missionary by example. You will 
find in private devotions with the family the 
strength to make this possible. With the insights 
you gain from this and the other points men- 
tioned above, make your witness an influence in 
the affairs of your community and nation. Ex- 
plore the way in which God wants His people 
involved in witness before the world and be open 
to every opportunity to do some new act to 
further the mission of the Church. 

In so meeting the Jubilee challenge, we shall 
express our devotion to the heritage of the 
Reformation and rediscover for our day the im- 
portance of the message our Church has pro- 
claimed across the centuries. 
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THE TOUY REFORME 


OF GENEVA 


by Charles A. Anderson 


Dr. Anderson is Executive Secretary 
of the Presbyterian Historical Society 


THE FOUR Protestant Reformers (Farel, Calvin, 
Beza, and Knox) whose statues adorn the Re- 
formation Wall in the city of Geneva, Switzer- 
land (plus Martin Luther in Germany) changed 
the course of western civilization in the direction 
of freedom and democracy. Some historians also 
call Calvin the father of the public school system 
in America. 

It all began with the rebirth of learning in the 
fifteenth century, when men began again to read 
the classic writers of Greece and Rome. Men like 
Luther also read the Bible and discovered that 
every man has direct access to God without 
depending upon a priest. This idea broke the con- 
trol of the Roman Church over men’s destinies. 

Men in Europe began to feel the urge of self- 
determination. In 1531 Geneva joined the Swiss 
Confederacy, and soon thereafter expelled the 
adherents of the Duke of Savoy and ousted the 
Roman bishop. 

William Farel was the leader of these move- 
ments. After an excellent education in Paris he 
accepted the new teachings. Arriving in Geneva 
in 1532, Farel carried on a vehement campaign 
for reform. In 1535 the Town Council pro- 
claimed the Reformation. 

In the following year John Calvin was driven 
out of France for his Protestant views and came 
to Geneva. He had just published the /nstitutes 
of the Christian Religion in which he explained 
the Protestant course. Farel urged Calvin to help. 
Together they organized the city for discipline 
and training. However, the requirements of 
church attendance and: the moral prohibitions 
were so severe that the populace rebelled, and 
Calvin and Farel were forced to leave the city. 
Calvin went to Strasbourg. But in three years con- 
ditions in Geneva became so bad that the leaders 
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begged Calvin to return, which he reluctantly 
did. 


Calvin organized the Church with duly elected 
lay officers. He kept the Church free from the 
government, but in close co-operation with it. He 
established the Academy for the teaching of 
children. With courses to train men for the minis- 
try, Geneva provided ministers for Protestant 
churches in various countries. Calvin influenced 
most of Europe by an extensive correspondence 
with Protestant leaders. 

Calvin believed in the absolute sovereignty of 
God and man’s direct responsibility to him. 
Although he regarded man as depraved, he also 
espoused the doctrine of election, which burst 
like a rising sun upon the darkness of the com- 
mon man, and led eventually to modern democ- 
racy. He gave Protestantism a clear theology and 
a strong church organization. 

In 1559 Theodore Beza, an able teacher, came 
to Geneva just at a time when Calvin was trying 
to develop his educational program, and became 
president of the college. When Calvin died in 
1564, Beza succeeded him, carrying on the work 
of the Church and college for forty years. 

Among Calvin’s associates in Geneva was 
John Knox, who took refuge there after being 
driven from his native Scotland for his opposition 
to the Roman Church. For three years, as minis- 
ter of the English Church, Knox came under 
Calvin’s influence. In 1559 he returned to Scot- 
land where he led the Reformation through tur- 
bulent times, and established the Church of 
Scotland. 

These are the four men whose sturdy faith and 
strong convictions, whose vision and practical 
judgment established Protestantism on_ solid 
foundations. 








WHO WAS 
John Calvin? 


by George Allen 


The Rev. Mr. Allen is Associate Secretary, Division of 
Curriculum Development, Board of Christian Education 


TO THE PEOPLE of Geneva he was the principal 
pastor of the Reformed Church. Because church 
attendance was obligatory, the whole congrega- 
tion of the church of St. Pierre heard him preach 
twice each Sunday and every day of every other 
week, even when attacks of asthma made it hard 
for him to get through a sermon. They knew that 
his sermons were prepared, and his books written, 
in a household teeming with his brother’s chil- 
dren. They knew him as a storm center because 
of his persistent struggle to raise the level of 
morals in the city and in the Church. Many knew 
well his impatience and his short temper. All 
knew his devotion to Christ and to his pastoral 
duties. They knew, too, the lengths to which he 
would go to help the poor and those in trouble. 
In the midst of a plague he had been known to 
recklessly expose himself to infection, to minister 
to the sick and dying. Some loved and revered 
him. Others vehemently opposed him because he 
insisted that religion and current affairs do mix. 


John Calvin is here seen in his study, holding the Insti- 
tutes of the Christian Religion, probably the most influ- 
ential theological book of its time. Copies of his other 
great works surround him, and his motto and symbol are 
depicted on the tablecloth. 






























To the Protestants beyond Geneva he was a 
source of inspiration and guidance. His books 
were read far and wide. The Institutes of the 
Christian Religion went through several editions 
in his lifetime and was probably the most influ- 
ential theological book of its time. Protestant 
refugees from persecution flocked to Geneva to 
live and study until they could return to their 
own countries, among them John Knox who 
founded the Presbyterian Church in Scotland. 
And for many who were not able to escape, Cal- 
vin engaged in both entreaty and intrigue to 
secure their release. 

To the various rival factions in the Protestant 
camp, Calvin was an agent of conciliation and 
reunion. He was an ecumenical churchman long 
before that term became current. He wanted the 
Protestant Churches to present a united front if 
that could be accomplished without sacrificing 
the truth. To that end he was in continuous 
correspondence with other churchmen, trying to 
reconcile differences and to bring about some 
measure of unity. While he did not succeed in 
uniting the Protestant churches, he left an exam- 
ple that the churches of the Reformed family 
have not forgotten. 

To the Presbyterian and Reformed churches 
today, Calvin is a father in the faith. Our con- 
fessions of faith are dependent upon his theology. 
To him we owe the basic motifs of our system 
of church government. We are indebted to him 
for the stress upon the importance of a well- 
trained clergy and an informed and responsible 
laity. 

This year we are celebrating the 450th anni- 
versary of his birth. Perhaps the best tribute 
that we could pay John Calvin would be to try to 
get better acquainted with what he did and with 
what he taught. 


Books by and about Calvin 
Parker, Portrait of Calvin, Westminster Press. 
The best brief treatment of his life and work. 
McNeill, History and Character of Calvinism, 
Oxford University Press. A scholarly but readable 
study of Calvin and his religious descendants. 
Calvin, Commentaries, Westminster Press. A Li- 
brary of Christian Classics volume, containing selec- 
tions from Calvin’s commentaries that illuminate 
the various points of his theology. A good place to 
begin the reading of Calvin’s works. 
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THE REFORMED CHURCH Of France, in prepara- 
tion for the anniversary Synod this May, has 
made available to the general public some re- 
markable documents that bring alive the period 
in which the first National Synod was held four 
hundred years ago. In reading through the mate- 
rial one is struck anew by the audacity, clear 
vision, and ready faith of those early Calvinists. 
Even their place of meeting is significant. 

It is quite natural that today’s Jubilee Synod 
should be held in the nation’s capital. In 1559, 
however, Paris was chosen as the site of the meet- 
ing, not in order to give prestige to the small 
Huguenot congregations there, but because only 
in that large city could the secrecy necessary for 
such a hazardous gathering be maintained. 

Delegates, this May of 1959, represented six- 
teen regional Synods from within France, and 
visitors came from sister churches throughout 
the world. In contrast, participation in the Synod 
of 1559 involved such difficulties and dangers 
that only twelve congregations could send dele- 
gates. The miracle was that this unifying step 
could be taken at all. To hold the Reformed faith 
in France in the sixteenth century took no little 
courage. Under an absolute monarchy, Church 
and State were one. When the independent con- 
gregations, rapidly increasing in number through- 
out France, took action at this Synod of 1559 to 
make Calvin’s form of church government their 
model, they were setting up an ecclesiastical par- 
liament which, in effect, challenged the whole 
absolutist system. 


The Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day in Paris, on Au- 
gust 24, 1572, resulting in the death of thousands of 
Protestants was marked in Rome by the singing of a Te 
Deum and the striking of a commemorative medal. In 
our freedom of worship today we need to pause and re- 
member that the foundation of the Protestant Church 
was laid for us by those who risked—and sometimes en- 
dured—martyrdom for our faith. 





TWO 
SYNODS tee 
IN PARIS 


by Eugenie Holt Arbuthnot 


Mrs. Arbuthnot and her husband, Dr. Charles Arbuth- 
not, the Commission Representative in Europe, make 
their home in Geneva, Switzerland. They were formerly 
fraternal workers in the French Reformed Church. 


Calvin’s insistence that pastors and laymen 
divide the authority within the Church between 
them, was based on the New Testament. But this 
constituted such a threat to the authority of the 
King that he felt constrained to wipe out the 
Huguenot congregations. The Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day in 1572, was the final act in 
a long line of persecutions in which students of 
theology went to the stake singing psalms and 
women of quality donned their richest robes for 
the ride across Paris to meet their death. But 
the delegates to the Synod of 1559, secure in 
the faith that their plans and decisions were 
founded on the Word of God, could proceed in a 
manner that astounds us today. “There was a 
calm dignity, a peaceful and serene strength as 
if the members of the Synod were discussing 
in complete peace and freedom, under the pro- 
tection of the laws.” 

And they were right. A church government, 
which was drawn up in the shadow of the gal- 








lows, has been valid throughout four centuries. 
The basic formula of equality between laymen 
and pastors has created a nucleus within the 
French nation, which could speak clearly and act 
boldly whenever God’s word was obscured by in- 
justice or tyranny. The essentials of Presbyterian 
church government were laid down at the Synod 
of 1559. Subsequent synods have changed the 
wording of the confession of faith and elaborated 
points of discipline. But the job was really done 
for us four hundred years ago by an audacious 
and courageous band of men, determined to give 
their congregations a common strength under 
persecution. . . 

Thus, in gratitude, a delegation headed by the 
former Moderator, Dr. Theophilus Taylor, and 
including Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson, Mrs. Paul 
Moser, and Dr. Charles Arbuthnot, officially 
represented the United Presbyterian Church at 
the celebration in Paris in May, 1959. They 
carried with them a scroll written in French and 
engraved and illuminated by an artist of Hugue- 
not ancestry, a member of the French Protestant 
Church of Washington, D.C. Translated into 
English the words say: 
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at the occasion of the 400th Anniversary 


of the first Paris Synod in 1559 


<< 


In the Year of Our Lord 1959 

Remembering the first Synod of the French Re- 
formed Church held in Paris in 1559 

Remembering the birth of John Calvin in the city 
of Noyon in Picardy on July 10, 1509 

Remembering the founding of the Academy of 
Geneva by Theodore de Beze and John Calvin in 
the year 1559 

Remembering the French Church “Under the 
Cross,” the persecutions and the martyrdom of the 
Huguenots for over two centuries 

Remembering the great contribution made by the 
Huguenots to the life and the faith of the American 
continent we, the United Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, give humble thanks 
unto God for the preaching of the Word of God by 
such a great cloud of witnesses, and send to our 
fathers and brethren in Christ the assurance of our 
fervent prayers for an ever more faithful witness to- 
gether unto Jesus Christ our Lord in the spirit of 
those who have given us our common heritage. 
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THE FLAMING } 


The Beginning of the 
Presbyterian Church in America 


“MY HEART I give thee, Lord, eagerly and 
sincerely.” John Calvin’s memorable words 
encircle an extended hand, holding aloft a 
blazing heart-shaped torch. These elements 
comprise one of the most dramatic and mean- 
ingful symbols of the Reformed Faith. This 
symbol provides even greater significance to 
Presbyterians, for, since the New Life Move- 
ment, the historic Calvin seal has been 
proudly utilized by the Division of Evange- 
lism of our Church. It is a conspicuous re- 
minder that ‘to follow Christ today as al- 
ways, requires the dedication of hands and 
hearts that are kindled by the Holy Spirit’s 
flame.” 

At the very beginning of the Presbyterian 
Church in America, evangelism was the pre- 
vailing, overwhelmingly predominant key- 
note—the unquenchable compulsion to 
spread “the flame.” Men like Richard Den- 
ton, Francis Doughty, Jedediah Andrews, 
and especially Scottish Francis Makemie, 
called “the real father of organized American 
Presbyterianism” were but prototypes of the 
larger vanguard. These pioneers of the faith 
surged outward constantly, pushing back the 
frontiers, and establishing churches and 
schools to the Glory of God. 

Two movements, definitely evangelistic in 
nature, developed during this early period, 
and had a profound influence upon the char- 
acter of the American Church. 

The first, called “the Great Awakening,” 
began in 1719 in New Jersey, under the in- 
fluence of Jacob Frelinghysen, a Dutch Re- 
formed minister. Others were attracted to the 
movement, notably Presbyterians Gilbert 
Tennent and Jonathan Dickinson, the latter 
was the first president of the College of New 
Jersey, now Princeton University. In New 
England, Jonathan Edwards, a Congrega- 
tional minister, was outstanding, and _ his 
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graphic sermon on “Sinners in the Hands of an 
Angry God” is memorable to the present day. 
George Whitefield, called “the greatest English 
preacher of his generation,” visited the American 
colonies many times and preached from Georgia 
to New England. It is said that “‘under the spell 
of his matchless oratory, men wept, women 
fainted, and hundreds professed conversion.” 
Summarizing the effects of this movement, Lef- 
ferts A. Loetscher states: “In spite of its emo- 
tional excesses, which occasionally almost pro- 
duced hysteria, the Great Awakening was a per- 
manent blessing to America. The Great 
Awakening decided that America should be not 
a pagan, but a Christian land.” 

The second movement was “the Great Re- 
vival.” Beginning in Kentucky in 1799 under the 
leadership of the Rev. James McGready, as a 
series of prayer meetings “for the conversion of 
unbelievers,” the movement spread _ rapidly 
throughout Kentucky and beyond. It is said that 
“camp meetings appeared for the first time in 
connection with this revival,” and the meetings 
were characterized by extreme emotional ex- 
cesses. Nevertheless, it is affirmed that the Pres- 
byterian Church, together with many of the other 
churches, derived “renewed spiritual vigor from 
the recent revival.” Of this, Dr. Loetscher sum- 
marizes: “This revival, which was not localized 
in Kentucky, but was quite general throughout 
the nation, overthrew the ‘free thought’ and in- 
fidelity which had followed the revolution. For 
the first time Sunday schools became widespread 


by Jesse B. Barber 


Dr. Barber is Assistant 
Secretary, Division of 
Evangelism, Board of 
National Missions 


“The Great Awakening decided that America should 
be not a pagan, but a Christian land” . . . and 
when the frontiers to the West were opened the 

‘evangelist was in the forefront of the pioneers. 








in the United States. Home missions, foreign mis- 
sions, and ministerial education developed great- 
ly in the decades following the revival.” 

Organized evangelism on a church-wide scale 
began in 1901, when the Presbyterian General 
Assembly adopted the following resolution: 

Whereas, It is the obligation of the Church as 
a missionary organization to carry the message 
of salvation to every creature; and Whereas, to 
this end, as part of the Forward Movement of 
the Twentieth Century, evangelistic services, so 
called, may be made, with the Divine blessing, a 
powerful and efficient factor, especially in our 
cities; therefore, Resolved, That the Moderator 
be requested and authorized to appoint a Special 
Committee of twelve, to consist of six ministers 
and six elders, whose duty it shall be to stimulate 
the churches in evangelistic work, to consider the 
methods of such work and of its conduct in rela- 
tion to the churches, and to report with recom- 
mendations to the next General Assembly. In the 
years that followed, evangelism came to occupy 
an increasingly significant place in the life and 
work of the Church. While emphasis continued 
almost exclusively on preaching,—a total of fifty- 
one evangelists are reported to have been em- 
ployed by the Committee in one year!—the work 
of evangelism began to yield fruit by means of 
conferences, visits, and seminars, and the dis- 
tribution of literature. 

When the general merger of the Boards took 
place in 1923, the work of the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Evangelism became the Division of 
Evangelism of the Board of National Missions. 

Evangelism in the United Presbyterian Church 
of America went through the same experience as 
that of her sister Church. The United Presby- 
terians commenced definitely organized activi- 
ties in 1903, and the course of the two churches 
continued largely along parallel lines. This was 
all the more effective, especially in the later 






















years, because of the frequent exchange and 
interchange of programs and materials so that 
when the merger was consummated in 1958, 
a firm groundwork had already been established. 

No history of evangelism in the Presbyterian 
Church of the USA would be complete without 
reference to the New Life Movement, which was 
initiated by the National Commission on Evan- 
gelism, adopted by the 1946 General Assembly. 
It ran from January 1, 1947, to January 1, 1950. 
This, along with three years of New Life Ad- 
vance, which followed, resulted in the largest 
number of accessions in the Church’s history. It 
developed a strong program for the instruction 
and use of the laity of the Church in visitation 
evangelism. One hundred thousand lay members 
of the Church were enlisted in what continues to 
be a vital part of the church’s evangelistic work, 
an achievement that gave evangelism a place of 
increased importance throughout the Church. 

Evangelism may be defined in many ways. To 
some, it may be a conception of what it is. To 
others, it may be a description of what it does, 
but for all of us, it would be difficult to find a 
broader, richer conception of the scope of evan- 
gelism in length, breadth, depth, and height than 
the words of Dr. Hermann N. Morse, written 
some ten years ago in a little mission study en- 
titled A gain Pioneers. 

“Evangelism is the work of the whole Church 
and, broadly conceived, comes close to being its 
whole work. At least, the doors that it opens 
lead in the direction of about everything that 
the Church must accomplish. At the heart of 
evangelism is that which is at the heart of the 
entire missionary enterprise,—the need and the 
inescapable urge to present Christ’s gospel to all 
men and to impress His spirit upon all of life.” 


Jubilee Year Reading 

Dr. Ray Brittain, Professor of History, Pitts- 
burgh University, member of the Jubilee Com- 
mittee, suggests some categories of reading ap- 
propriate to the Jubilee year: 

1. Lives of Calvin, Knox, and other Reformed lead- 
ers. 2. Works on the “Institutes,” Calvinism, Presby- 
terianism, etc. 3. Church History books. 4. Books or 
articles on Protestant and Calvinistic Polity, Theol- 
ogy, Meanings, and Denominational Distinctives. 
5. Westminster Press publications, and Presbyterian 
and Reformed periodicals, press coverage and pro- 
grams of the Jubilee. 
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THE HUGUENOTS 


THE REFORMATION BEGAN early in France. 
During the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries, intelligent and courageous priests, 
scholars, and nobles had had to face the fact 
that something desperately needed to be done 
to correct the grave evils that had crept into 
the Christian Church. The entire sixteenth 
century has been called the “Protestant Cen- 
tury” in France, a time of violent changes in 
the situation of the Protestants, ranging from 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day to 
the signing of the Edict of Nantes in 1598, 
granting religious tolerance to France. 

In 1512, five years before Luther de- 
nounced the sale of indulgences, Lefevre, a 
lecturer on theology and literature at the 
University of Paris, published a commentary 
on the Epistles of St. Paul, in which he 
taught the doctrine of justification by faith. 
His friend Farel, of a noble family of Dau- 
phiny, was a brilliant scholar who, like Le- 
fevre, had a fervent desire that the Church 
be reformed from within, but he was forced 
to leave the Church and spend most of his 
life in exile in Switzerland. King Francis I 
of France was at first disposed to encourage 
these reformers. The first edition of John 
Calvin’s famous Institutes of the Christian 
Religion was dedicated to Francis I, though 
published after the author had fled to 
Switzerland. 

Calvin was the most famous of all the 
early French Protestants. He laid the founda- 
tion of the churches of the Huguenots, the 
Dutch, the Scotch, and the Puritans of Eng- 
land and America, called “the most heroic, 
the most militant and the most characteristic 
form of Protestantism.” He put the doctrines 
of the French Reformers into the most defi- 
nite and logical form possible, and led in or- 
ganizing their churches. In 1538, the first 
French Protestant Church, composed of fif- 
teen hundred refugees from France, was 
founded by Calvin at Strasbourg. The first 
Protestant congregation in France itself was 
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that of Meaux, organized in 1546 on the lines of 
the church at Strasbourg. Leading Catholics paid 
Meaux the tribute of saying that Christianity 
seemed to have returned to its first innocence 
there. 

It is interesting to note that, when the Peace 
of Cateau-Cambresis began a new effort by 
Henry II of France and Philip II of Spain to root 
out the heresy of the Reformers, delegates were 
already on their way to Paris for the meeting of 
the first National Synod of the Protestants. This 
year we celebrate the 400th anniversary of its 
opening on May 25, 1559. The two-fold aim of 
this Synod was to draw up a detailed profession 
of faith and to decide on the organization of the 
Church. Both purposes were magnificently car- 
ried out. When John Calvin was asked later to 
examine this statement of faith, he said there was 
little to add and less to correct. As for the or- 
ganization, one cannot fail to admire its demo- 


cratic and representative nature. Ministers were 
to be chosen by the whole congregation, and all 
ministers and churches were declared equal. The 
affairs of each group of neighboring churches 
were placed under the control of a consistory, 
composed of pastors, elders, and deacons. Over 
this was a Synod in each province, and finally 
delegates to a National Synod were to be elected 
by the Synods of the provinces. 

The first Synod, at which twelve churches were 
represented, was the beginning of a remarkable 
increase in the Reform movement. The Protes- 
tants were soon sufficiently numerous for the 
struggle against them to become a matter of na- 
tional and even international politics. It was said 
that a fourth of the inhabitants of France was in- 
cluded in the Reformed congregations at the be- 
ginning of the reign of Charles IX. Though this 
may be too high an estimate, at least there were 
never again as many Protestants in France as at 
that time. It was then, by the way, that the term 
“Huguenot” began to be used to denote those of 
the reformed faith. It is a gallicized form of the 
German “Eidgenossen,” meaning confederates 
or comrades under oath to help one another. 

Many Protestants were elected to the 1561 
States-General of France, and they were allowed 
to take their seats without opposition. It was 
here that the principle of religious toleration re- 
ceived one of its best-known definitions: “It is 
unreasonable to compel men to do what in their 
hearts they consider wrong, for whatever we do 
against our conscience is sin.” There was in 
France at that time a large group of both Catho- 


On St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1572, Admiral Coligny, leader of the Huguenots was among the many slain. His body was 
thrown from his bedroom window to the feet of his enemy, the Duke of Guise. The Admiral was the sponsor of the 


first Protestant expedition to Brazil described on page 13. 



















lics and Protestants in favor of a policy of re- 
ligious, constitutional, and administrative reform. 
Hope was felt for a while that reforms might be 
adopted then and there. But this was not to be. 
A war of religion, the saddest of all civil wars, 
devastated France during most of the century. 

In this war, a tower of strength on the Hugue- 
not side was Jeanne d’Albret, Queen of Navarre, 
the “Huguenot Queen.” Daughter and heiress of 
the king of Navarre, and the niece of Francis I, 
she had married Antoine de Bourbon, who was 
heir to the French throne in case the male line of 
the House of Valois, should become extinct. An- 
toine was of the reformed faith and soon re- 
quested the pastors of Geneva to send Theodore 
Beza to instruct the Bourbon family in the doc- 
trine of Calvin. He also chose as the first tutor 
for his son Henry, a Protestant of great learning, 
LaGaucherie. 

It was not until 1560 that Jeanne d’Albret 
formally adopted the Huguenot faith. This was 
at the time of the imprisonment of her husband’s 
brother, the Prince of Conde, and of plots 
against her husband’s life. Her faith seemed to 
grow stronger with adversity. When her husband 
died at the siege of Rouen two years later, she 
devoted herself energetically to fostering the 
Huguenot faith in her domains, providing instruc- 
tion for all the youth, and supervising every de- 
tail of her son’s education. She engaged as his 
tutor the eminent Protestant scholar, Florent 
Chrestien, who afterward accompanied his pupil 
to the camp of the Protestant army and proved 
“as capable of using a sword as a pen” in de- 
fense of his religion. When things looked black- 
est for the Huguenots, at the assassination of 
their leader, the Prince of Conde, Jeanne rallied 
their courage by presenting to them, as their fu- 
ture leader, her son, Henry of Bourbon, King of 





Navarre, and pledging to them her life and all 
her resources. 

Shortly afterward, Catherine de Medici, the 
Queen-Mother, revived an old project that had 
first been suggested during the lifetime of her 
husband, Henry II. Through a marriage between 
her daughter Marguerite of Valois and the young 
King of Navarre, Catherine hoped to keep Henry 
at court under her influence, in furtherance of 
her policy of playing Catholics against Protes- 
tants. It was with grave misgivings, but at the 
advice of Protestant leaders, that Jeanne went to 
court to carry on negotiations for the marriage. 
She lived to see the contract signed, but died just 
before the wedding, in 1572. 

Henry of Navarre escaped death at the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day only because of 
his high rank and his extreme youth. All the 
Protestant nobles who had come to Paris to at- 
tend his wedding were slaughtered upon orders 
from Charles IX, who had been forced to it by 
Catherine de Medici. The slaughter continued 
three days and spread to many provincial cities. 
At least twenty thousand victims perished, the 
flower of the Huguenot nobility and the most en- 
lightened and energetic of the middle class. Henry 
led a precarious life at court for the next few 
years, but he was by nature energetic and opti- 
mistic, and used every opportunity to help the 
Protestants. When he came to the throne of 
France at the death of Henry III, last of the 
Valois line, his most trusted advisors among both 
Protestants and Catholics convinced him that 
only by becoming a Catholic could he bring peace 
to France. As Henry IV of France, he did indeed 
restore order and prosperity, encourage educa- 
tion, and enforce religious toleration. His sign- 
ing of the Edict of Nantes brought the “Protes- 
tant Century” to a peaceful close. 


The Edict of Nantes, which granted religious toleration 
to French Protestants, was revoked in 1685. Sailing from 
La Rochelle, the last Calvinistic stronghold, thousands of 
France's best citizens sought refuge in the New World. 
Both North and South America have been enriched by 
the heritage of these Protestants, who were denied reli- 
gious freedom in their own country. 
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This year the Brazilian Presbyterian Church 
commemorates the one hundredth anniversary 
of the arrival of the first Presbyterian missionary; 
but one of the most dramatic incidents of evan- 
gelical history there occurred over 400 years ago 


In 1555, a French expedition led by a Protes- 
tant, Admiral Villegagnon, had settled on an 
island in the beautiful bay of Rio de Janeiro. The 
Admiral, finding that he had conspirators in the 
colony, felt religious influences were needed and, 
in September 1556, appealed to Calvin for help. 

Thereupon, the Church in Geneva appointed 
two ministers, Pierre Richier and Guillaume 
Chartier, and another group of colonists was 
formed to go with the ministers. The 290 new- 
comers were received at Rio de Janeiro with 
much rejoicing. They were led to the chapel on 
the height in the middle of the island and there 
they conducted the first Protestant service in 
America. What a bright beginning for laying the 
foundations of Protestanism in the New World! 

But unfortunately Villegagnon was of an ec- 
centric, ill-balanced mind. Secretly led back to 
Roman Catholic doctrines by a student who came 
with the expedition, he began to demand the use 
of Roman Catholic symbols in the services. Final- 
ly the Admiral publicly announced himself a 
Romanist and declared Calvin a heretic. 

Early in 1558 things reached such a state of 
affairs that the Protestant colonists decided to 
return to France. Their voyage proved so diffi- 
cult that, when the vessel had been at sea eight 
days, the captain offered a boat to anyone who 
might want to return to Brazil. Five Protestant 
artisans who went into the boat succeeded in 
reaching the colony, but Villegagnon, suspecting 
that they were spies, ordered them to subscribe 
to a Roman confession of faith. They refused to 
recant, and one, Jean Du Bourdel, a layman, 
drew up his own confession of faith in which, 
without the aid of books, he gave a complete 
summary of Protestant belief. 

On February 10, 1558 Du Bourdel was 
brought before the Admiral. After being attacked 


Eight years before his death in 1564, John Calvin re- 
sponded to an appeal from Brazil to send Protestant 
ministers there. Having devoted his life to the spread- 
ing of the Word, Calvin taught the truth of the Scrip- 
tures even on his deathbed. 


by Peter G. Baker 


Dr. Baker is president of Mackenzie Institute, 
Sado Paulo, Brazil 


for his confession of faith, he was struck in the 
face, then taken to a high rock and thrown into 
the waters below. The second man to die was 
Matthieu Verneuil, who, after offering a beauti- 
ful prayer, suffered the same fate as Du Bourdel. 
The third man, Andre La Fon, recanted. The 
fourth, Pierre Bourdon, too weak to walk or even 
to stand, was thrown from a boat into the waters 
of the bay. The fifth man, Jacques Le Balleur, 
was taken to Bahia where he remained a prisoner 
until he was martyred in 1567. 

If you ever sail into the beautiful bay of Rio 
de Janeiro, note well the Island Villegagnon, for 
this is hallowed ground. Here the Reformed 
Faith made its first missionary effort in the New 
World. Here died the first Protestant martyrs for 
missions in the New World. 

All honor to Du Bourdel, Vermeil, Bourdon, 
and Le Balleur, Protestant laymen, who valued 
their faith more than their lives and who planted 
the seed of the great Church, which now serves 
so many in the land of the Southern Cross. 


This article is a condensed version of one that ap- 
peared in the January 1957 issue of Outreach. It 
is included in this Jubilee issue because of its time- 


liness, 











Every United Presbyterian Wom- 
en’s organization will want to rec- 
ognize the celebration of the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Jubilee in 
some way during this year and 
next, and to make all members 
aware of its meaning. Some ways 
to make the event come alive: 

Call attention to the fact that 
CONCERN is publishing this Jubilee 
issue and that Presbyterian Life 
has also devoted an issue to this 
event . . . with articles covering 
our heritage and history, our rea- 
sons for celebrating. 

The Servant Lord and His Servant 
People, theme of the Council of 
the World Alliance in Brazil, 
would be an excellent choice for 
one of the extra-curricular study 
groups found today in many or- 
ganizations. Still better would be 
a study undertaken jointly by men, 
women, and young people. (In 
PDS, 15¢.) 

A facsimile newspaper, dated June 
5, 1559 (available in PDS, 10¢), 
will present in “you-are-there” 
style, much historical data, inter- 
esting to read and valuable for 
reference if a program on the 
Jubilee is being prepared. A pro- 
gram or pageant for a Church 
Family Night would be appro- 
priate. 

The winter and spring issues of 
Crossroads have much valuable 
information on the Jubilee. Sug- 
gest that related articles be 
watched for and made the basis 
for discussion, not only in classes, 
but at home with the family. 

The General Mission budget of 
the Church for 1960 will be re- 
lated to the Jubilee celebration. A 
new booklet, One With Another, 
free from PDS, explains the budg- 
et and points up the relevance of 
the Church’s service, especially 
through education. 

The Thank Offering (Praise) 
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service for this fall is centered 
around this theme. It is called My 
Heart I Offer to Thee, by Serena 
Vassady. It will be available by 
late summer in PDS. 


An alert has been received from 
seven National Missions stations 
pointing out that among the peo- 
ple they serve, there is an urgent 
and immediate need for layettes 
and good used clothing. These sta- 
tions reach from Alabama north 
to West Virginia; and include for- 
mer UP and USA work. It is 
hoped that this announcement will 
result in a flood of letters offering 
to send this type of help direct 
to one of these points of need. 
Address your letter to the Office 
of Specific Work, Board of Na- 
tional Missions, Room 617, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
N.Y., and you will receive a fast 
reply giving you the name of a 
missionary and the exact shipping 
instructions. 


Current Program Materials 
Commitment, the program 


guide, 12 programs ......35¢ 
Circle Studies: 
GACH. i> ss10 20¢ 6 for... <1. 


Hymnbook of the Ages, 

Bible study on the Psalms 
Consider the Church 
Conversations on Town and 

Country 
UPW Purpose, on parchment 

FOL) TRAIN: 425) eerede eee eis 25¢ 
The Servant Lord and His 

Servant People, Study guide 15¢ 
The Mission Yearbook of Prayer 
for 1959, uniting the former 
United Presbyterian Church’s 
Prayer Cycle and the former Pres- 
byterian, USA, Church’s Year 
Book of Prayer for Missions, is 
still available in limited quantity 
in PDS Centers. If you have not 
obtained a copy of this daily guide 


of prayer for missionaries and 
fraternal workers in national and 
overseas fields, or might wish to 
give the Yearbook to a friend, or- 
der now. Price, S50¢. 


Order from 
PRESBYTERIAN DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


225 Varick St., New York 10. 
416 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7. 
234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2. 


Plans for fall retreats in local or 
presbyterial societies will soon be 
under way. A retreat for local so- 
cieties built around the Charter 
for Christian Action is available 
in area Offices. 

The Training for Service study 
in Planning, 1960, is planned to 
culminate in a retreat of the exec- 
utive committee. 


Personal to Local Presidents: Are 
you encouraging your society to 
send one or more officers to lead- 
ership school this year? If she has 
never attended a leadership school 
your president should be one dele- 
gate. And the more officers who 
can go, the greater the impetus to 
the society’s work both in “know- 
what” and “know-how.” 

For those who have never at- 
tended such a school, the nearest 
Synod school should be the choice. 
Others will find the Area School 
an advanced experience. (See list 
in} March CONCERN, Bulletin 
Board.) 

In every course, there is actual 
practice in doing, as well as hear- 
ing. An important part of experi- 
ence is the exchange of informa- 
tion with other women outside of 
class hours, in which they dis- 
cover that their problems are not 
unique, and sometimes learn of 
successful answers found by other 
organizations, 

Women who have attended de- 
scribe the experience as ‘a vaca- 
tion with a vision.” 

Any woman is welcome at any 
school. Register early—a _ record- 
breaking enrollment is expected 
this year, and even though an ad- 
ditional number of schools have 
been set up, the limitations of dor- 
mitory space may disappoint the 
late ones. 
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TRIBUTE TO 
Dr. Hermann N. Morse 


by Edith V. O. Brown 


In this letter to the Editor of CONCERN, Mrs. John 
Hastie Brown, Vice President of the Board of National 
Missions, who presided so efjectively at the dinner 
honoring Dr. Morse on April 23, 1959, speaks for a 
broad segment of the Church in her word portrait of 
this remarkable man. 


Dear Miss Reinmuth: 

You ask me to write you something about Dr. 
Hermann N. Morse and the portrait of him 
that hangs in the National Missions Board room 
at “156.” I am delighted to do this now, as I have 
just returned from the dinner given by the Board 
and Staff members to honor Dr. Morse as he re- 
tires in July from the Secretaryship of the Board. 

The portrait was painted by a Jarvie Common- 
weal beneficiary, a war refugee, who came into 
the concern of this service administered by the 
Board of National Missions. In gratitude for 
financial help, this artist consented to paint the 
portrait of Dr. Morse who after some pressure, 
was persuaded to sit for this portrait. A duplicate 
hangs in the Hermann N. Morse Science Building 
at Warren-Wilson College. 

I am told that Dr. Morse has served the Na- 
tional Board for forty-six years. One gets to 
know him slowly. I became aware of him in my 
early days of membership on General Council 
when I was completely confused and bewildered. 
1 soon learned to wait during a lengthy discus- 
sion, until a white haired young man would rise 
slowly from his corner and ask quietly, “Mr. 
Chairman, may I say just one thing?” Invariably 
this “one thing” would be that which would un- 
tangle all the words that had preceded. Dr. Morse 
has that unique ability to think straight through 
and set the pieces of a problem in their proper 
places for the ultimate solution. He is completely 
at home with the tools for this task and scrupu- 
lously avoids the tiresomeness of popular jargon. 
The weary words are not for him. 

Dr. Morse possesses a sincerity and integrity 
which makes what he says and writes a kind of 
banner for the entire Protestant world. 
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The greatness of a man is measured by the 
greatness of the service he renders. Dr. Morse’s 
lasting monument is our National Missions enter- 
prise. He came to the task in what may prove to 
be the most changing era of all time. The years 
have made his hair white and engraved a few 
lines in his face, but his associates know there 
has been no slackening of the spirit of adventure 
nor of the quality of his imagination. Dr. Henry 
Crane had one like Dr. Morse in mind when he 
wrote: “In the central place of your heart there 
is a wireless station. As long as it receives mes- 
sages of beauty, hope, cheer, courage, grandeur 
and power from the earth, from men and from 
the Infinite—so long are you young.” 

So Miss Reinmuth, I describe Dr. Morse to 
you as young, even though the rules of wiser peo- 
ple than I, say he is old enough to retire. We, his 
colleagues, know he will never really “retire,” 
but maintain that steady witness of which he so 
often speaks. And others, like ourselves, watch- 
ing, will perhaps at long last, receive his ceaseless 
example “that we must minister to every human 
need and gather into the fellowship of the 
Church, people of every type and condition.” 

Very sincerely, 
Edith V. O. Brown 
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A THIRST FOR learning had played a major part 
in the reform movement in Geneva. Farel and 
Saulnier, the early preachers of the evangelical 
doctrines, had been driven out by the threat of 
drowning at the hands of an aroused mob. Soon 
after their departure a sign appeared in the city 
streets: “A man has come to this city who wants 
to teach reading and writing in French in ONE 
MONTH to all who want to come—young and 
old, men and women, even those who have never 
been to school.” With this notice, Antoine Fro- 
ment began teaching from the Gospels to crowds 
that often overflowed his meeting hall. Inspired 
by the tremendous crowds on January 1, 1533, 
he went openly to the Place du Molard and 
preached an evangelical sermon. He was forced 
to leave the city. 

But people had learned new and challenging 
ideas. Within two years the mass was abolished, 
and the bishop driven from the city. Ecclesias- 
tical properties were confiscated, and the re- 
sources used to open a badly-needed general 
hospital. On May 21, 1536, the citizens voted to 
become followers of the reformed faith. The same 
act made compulsory education law, and obli- 
gated the city to provide free instruction for the 
poor. Saulnier returned to a city where every 
family had to send its children to school. Farel 
came back to be the preacher of the cathedral 
church. 

Upon return to Geneva in 1541 following his 
exile, Calvin continued to work for a school sys- 
tem that would culminate in a university. Church 
and society could not be firm so long as its 
leadership must go abroad to study. The city 
council, faced with administering a city of 12,000 
whose resources were strained by the residence 
of 6,000 refugees, pointed out the great expense 
of such an undertaking. Calvin quietly inspired 
people to donate toward an endowment. From 
the five sols of a baker’s wife to the gifts of 
wealthy men, the money came. The city council 
said it wouldn’t be enough. Calvin encouraged 
lawyers to suggest that educational gifts be in- 
cluded in wills. 

The city council still shook their heads; Calvin 
encouraged them to examine prospective build- 
ing sites. Yes, there was space, but a building 
of sufficient size—it would take too much sacri- 
fice. How much sacrifice, Calvin asked? An 
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architect was called in to consult. Well, room for 
six Classes, instruction up to the high school level, 
might be possible. Not at all satisfactory to Cal- 
vin. There must be seven classes—a university 
degree, and space for a library. The council 
howled—salaries would be fantastic. Calvin 
urged that this point be examined. In the mean- 
time, a building was begun, and gifts were ac- 
cumulated. Salaries would run 240 to 280 a year 
for each man, in florins—hard, gold, coins. We 
can’t do it. Calvin ignored them. We must also 
have public lectures in Greek, Latin, and He- 
brew. This is to be no mere training school for 
preachers. From this institution will come the 
magistrates, the councilors, the leaders of state. 
Impossible, the council insisted. The building 
continued to grow from the site, and a few ten- 
tative classes were held. The council found that 
it liked having a school of its own. The money 
was coming in, the blessing of God was being 
given. You spoke of the faculty, Dr. Calvin? 
Now, how many do we really need? Calvin, judi- 
cious now, delicately deferring to the men on the 
council, spoke of Theodore Beza, poet and 
scholar, who might be persuaded to be rector. 
There was a professor of classics at Lausanne 
who might come, and the greatest Latinist of the 








1. In spite of hesita- &; .! 
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; age, Calvin’s old professor in Paris, could be per- 
suaded. Step by reluctant step, a university grew 
toward birth. 

In 1559, early in June, John Calvin ascended 
the pulpit of the cathedral of St. Pierre, and 
spoke briefly in simple French—the language of 
the people—about the importance of Christian 
higher education. He prayed for the success of 
the new university which this day was formally 
opened as the Academy of Geneva. The new 
rector, Beza, spoke in beautiful Latin. Others 
were academic in their words. Calvin spoke sim- 
ply to the citizens whose sacrifice and vision had 
brought this day to pass. Nine hundred students 
came for the first term. The tradition that “a 
Genevan schoolboy can give a better Christian 
confession than a doctor of the Sorbonne,” had 
its living proof. 

There were still things to be done. A full- 
fledged university was in being, giving basic 
education to the future servants of Church and 3. 
civil life. Something special was still needed for 
those who would be ministers. Calvin went back 2. In Geneva, Calvin did much of his preaching at the 

; oe : Cathedral of St. Pierre, first built in 1034 and remod- 
to the lecture hall of the Auditoire, speaking elled in the 12th and Lith centuries. 
three times a week to as many as 1,000 young 
s . . i = a 3. Noyon, Picardy, Calvin's birthplace, will be the scene 
satan secking theological instruction. For two cen- of anniversary celebrations this year. His home is seen 
turies this small place housed a program of in- in the center of this picture. 






























struction as well as the worship services of many 
refugee congregations. It was the heart of the 
Academy, now known as the University of 
Geneva. 

Why so much struggle and sacrifice? The 
answer lies in the two inscriptions Calvin had 
carved over the doors of the Academy building 









opened in 1559: 






“The fear of the Lord is the be- 
ginning of knowledge.” 

“Of Him are ye in Christ Jesus, 
who of God is made unto us Wisdom.” 
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More evidence of how the Charter 
in Action ws becoming a living reality 


wn churches across the country 


The Women’s Association of 
Westminster Church, Lincoln, 
Nebraska spent at least twenty- 
eight hours in studying the Char- 
ter and making plans for their 
own specific action. 

One of the more ambitious of 
their ideas is reported by Mrs. 
F. A. Roblee. The conclusion 
they reached on Article 10 reads: 

“To accept our Christian re- 
sponsibility as part of the world 
community, we must be informed 
about world affairs. Lay people 
should develop within their homes 
those attitudes that will encourage 
children, very early in life, to feel 
a part of the world community. . . 

through study, stories, activi- 
ties in the home, 

through the attitudes and ex- 
ample of parents, 

through Family Night programs 
at church, 

through sermons, 

through discussions, 
forums, etc. 

Adapting a plan used success- 
fully by a community organiza- 
tion, they suggest that a Council 
of Churches could set up a TV 
program on a particular problem 
or area of study. There would be 
a fifteen to thirty-minute panel of 
experts to give background in- 
formation, and develop the main 
point or points. Each co-operat- 
ing denomination would set up 
one or more TV viewing groups in 
homes or churches. After seeing 
the program the viewers would 
discuss it for an hour or ninety 
minutes. Each group would select 
its “reporter” for the next TV pro- 
gram. For this second thirty-min- 


panels, 
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ute presentation, however, only 
five or six among these reporters 
would be chosen to summarize, in 
two or three minutes each, the 
point of view of their group. 

Mrs. Roblee writes: “It seems 
that this TV method of informing 
people, of stimulating their think- 
ing, would be a means of pressing 
toward the wholeness of the 
Church. It could help to make 
family relationships more mean- 
ingful, and possibly win persons 
to Christ. This is something lay 
people could do to make the 
Church and its program known 
and more effective in the world 
in which we live.” 

See article “Tune Out—Write 
In” which will appear in the Au- 
gust—September issue. 


Mrs. Gene Holmes, Peoria, Ari- 
zona, reports an experience of in- 
terdenominational sharing: 

“Our group (which has approxi- 
mately twenty-five members) 
planned to hold a Spiritual Retreat 
for its officers and members, using 
the Agreement on pages two and 
three of the Charter for Christian 
Action as a responsive reading. 

“Inviting other Christian wom- 
en of the community to join us, we 
built the entire program around 
the theme: ‘The Holy Spirit 
Speaks to Us.’ Women of four dif- 
ferent denominations presented a 
five-minute ‘sermon-ette’ on vari- 
ous phases of this theme. Two 
soloists participated, each from a 
different church, and appropriate 
hymns were sung. Representatives 
of each denomination pinpointed 
the ‘Areas of Concern’ of their 


respective Churches on a world 
map inspiring all with the vast 
outreach of Christian work.” 


In Napa, California, the execu- 
tive committee of the women’s as- 
sociation held an all-day retreat 
to study the Charter for Christian 
Action and see what specific ac- 
tions might be undertaken. 

After a period of meditating on, 
and discussing Article I, the group 
divided into nine huddles, each of 
which took one of the remaining 
Articles for study. 

They began by _ eliminating 
those sections that they felt they 
were already acting on, and those 
which did not seem to apply to 
them. 

From the remainder, they chose 
one recommendation for immedi- 
ate action of procedure, suggest- 
ing specific persons for the respon- 
sibility. In addition, they selected 
a second action to be taken next 
year. 

At the end of the study period, 
each group reported back to the 
whole executive committee for 
discussion. The modified recom- 
mendations were then given to a 
committee for clarification, and 
again brought to the executive 
committee for approval. The final 
step was presentation of the 
recommendations to the whole as- 
sociation for acceptance. 

Among their commitments to 
specific action were: 

To request the session to set up 
a class on the doctrines of our Re- 
formed faith (I-3). 

To consult with session’s Chris- 
tian Education Committee as to 
classes on family life (II-S). 

The Membership secretary to 
work on the problem of “cliquey” 
circles (VI-2). 

To prepare questionnaire to dis- 
cover women whose full capabili- 
ties are not being developed in the 
association program, and present 
plans to use them (VII-7). 

The SEA secretary to make 
plans to encourage interest in fall 
elections. (IX-6). 

To develop a three-year pro- 
gram that will work toward fulfill- 
ment of X-—8,9,10,11. 
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World Presbyterian Alliance 


CHURCHES, LIKE PEOPLE, belong to families. 
Protestant Church families, sometimes called 
“Confessions,” include the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed, to which our Church belongs, Anglican, 
Methodist, Disciples, Congregational, Baptist, 
Pentecostal, and a few smaller ones. Eight have 
world organizations, of which the oldest is The 
World Presbyterian Alliance, known officially 
also as The World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches. 

The alliance was formed in 1875 “to manifest 
more fully their (the Churches’) essential one- 
ness,” says its Constitution, “establish closer 
communion with each other, and further the ends 
for which the Church was constituted by its 
Head, Jesus Christ.” Its membership today in- 
cludes seventy-four Churches in forty-six coun- 
tries with an estimated constituency (communi- 
cants and adherents) of forty-five million. The 
eight member Churches in the United States and 
the two in Canada are organized into a North 
American Area, which holds an annual Area 
Council. 

The present officers of the World Presbyterian 
Alliance, elected in 1954 to serve until 1959, in- 
clude President John A. Mackay, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, as President; six Vice 
Presidents, of whom two are from the Americas 
—Rev. Dr. G. Campbell Wadsworth of Mont- 
real, and Rev. Dr. Benjamin Moraes, of Rio de 
Janeiro; the General Secretary, Rev. Dr. Marcel 
Pradervand, who is in charge of the Alliance 
office located on the headquarters property of the 
World Council of Churches in Geneva, Switzer- 
land; the Chairman of the Department of Wom- 
en’s Work, Lady Louise MacDermott, Belfast, 
Ireland. I am the present North American Secre- 
tary. 

The Executive Committee of the Alliance con- 
sists of the officers and fifteen elected members, 
the latter including, since 1954, the following 
United Presbyterians: Rev. Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake, Stated Clerk, Rev. Dr. John H. Gardner, 
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by Ralph Waldo Lloyd 


President of Maryville College, Former Moderator of 
the General Assembly, North American Secretary, 
World Presbyterian Alliance, Chairman, Committee on 
Program and Arrangements, 18th General Council of 
the Alliance, Sado Paulo, Brazil, 1959 


Jr., of Baltimore, and Dr. Margaret Shannon, 
New York, Associate General Secretary of the 
Commission of Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 
tions. The present Chairman of the North Ameri- 
can Area is Dean James I. McCord of Austin 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin, 
Texas. 

The World Alliance meets ordinarily once ev- 
ery five years in a General Council, composed of 
delegates elected by member Churches in accord 
with an established formula. Full quotas total 
over 450, but distance and travel expense prevent 
many Churches sending full delegations. The 
16th General Council, the first after World War 
II, was held in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1948, 
with approximately 150 delegates and official 
visitors present; the 17th was at Princeton in 
1954, with a recorded attendance of 322; the 
18th will be held in Sao Paulo, Brazil, July 27- 
August 6, 1959, with an anticipated official at- 
tendance of more than 200. The United Presby- 
terian Church in the USA, the largest member 
Church, is entitled to forty-seven delegates, and 
these were elected by the General Assembly of 
1958. 

This 18th General Council of the Alliance is 
probably the most important ecumenical meeting 
of a world-wide character being held in 1959. A 
chief reason for having it in Brazil is that this 
year marks the Centennial of the beginning of 
Presbyterian work there, to be celebrated at Rio 
de Janeiro immediately following the Alliance 
meeting. And providentially, these events in Bra- 
zil will contribute to the world-wide Jubilee Cele- 
bration of four centuries of the Reformed Faith 
being observed in 1959 and 1960. 
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2K FULFILLING 


Academy was established under 


OUR 
TRADITIONS 
IN EDUCATION 
TODAY 


Four hundred years ago— 
June 5, 1559—the Geneva 


Calvin's inspiration. Building 
is seen in progress in this 
picture, which shows Calvin 
greeting some of the first 
students. : 
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‘Thinking Christians by W. Sherman Skinner 


rOUGH QUESTIONS about higher education plague 
our minds these days. And those questions are 
thrown into bright light by the way two threads 
in our history run together at this time. One is 
the current rush of events and of population, 
making education so important and so colossal a 
task; and the other is the stream of the Reformed 
tradition, whose Jubilee we are observing, and 
in which higher education has always had a cen- 
tral place. Commencements this year draw our 
eyes again to the colleges and universities—re- 
cently so often under fire and debate—which 
have an almost insoluble problem in the numbers 
of students the years ahead will produce. Ques- 
tions are always being raised about the relation 
of the Church to higher education. It is timely, 
therefore, to remember that on June 5, 1559, 
four hundred years ago this very month, the Ge- 
neva Academy was established under Calvin’s 
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The Rev. Dr. Skinner, a member of the Board 
of Christian Education, is minister of Second 
Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, Missouri 


inspiration. It was the first institution for serious 
education in the Reformed tradition, to which 
we, as Presbyterians, belong. 

The Churches of our family have always taken 
the business of higher education seriously. A 
quick run-down of our history will show that, 
after this beginning in Geneva four centuries ago, 
schools and colleges sprang up wherever the Re- 
formed tradition went and stayed. This thrust of 
our faith was felt through John Knox in Scot- 
land, and in England at a time when education 
for free churchmen was restricted. 

In this country there was a close tie between 
the Churches and the beginning of higher educa- 
tion. Starting with Harvard, many a college and 
university (which has since become quite inde- 
pendent of, and at times even inhospitable to the 
Church) was founded for the chief purpose of 
providing an educated ministry. Many another 
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such college has remained intimately related to 
the Church. “Nothing,” it has been said, “has 
characterized the Presbyterian way in America 
more than the founding of academies and colleges 
almost as soon as new presbyteries were formed 
on the frontier.”* President Howard Lowry, 
when writing of the colleges during the years be- 
fore the War between the States, in The Mind’s 
Adventure, adds: “In this early day, and cer- 
tainly in their later and very different forms, the 
Church colleges, out of all proportion to their 
size or to their worldly goods, have educated men 
and women for places of leadership here and 
over the world in every walk of life. It is a fa- 
miliar story, and America has nothing more ex- 
clusively American.” 

At the present time the United Presbyterian 
Church in the USA has forty-six colleges, to say 
nothing of the institutions that have been estab- 
lished over the years in both the National and 
the Ecumenical Mission. But our concern and 
our effort are not limited to church-related col- 
leges. The Reformed tradition would be the last 
to suggest that higher education be limited to 
such schools and the first to recognize the place 
of the great state, municipal, and private univer- 
sities and colleges, and also the responsibility of 
the Church to their students and teachers. So our 
Church is now engaged in a campus Christian 
ministry at some one hundred and sixty-eight 
such centers of learning. 

This historic importance, which in our tradi- 
tion is attached to higher education, has its roots 
in Reformed theology. From our understanding 
of God and of the nature of man and his relation 
to his God and his world, it was inevitable that 
serious education and sound learning should be 
a major concern. It is the natural issue of our 
Reformed emphasis on the sovereignty of God. 
He alone is worthy to be the object of our ulti- 
mate loyalties, and all the rest of the world is His, 
as we are. We dare not consider some things in 
our life sacred and others secular, some as mat- 
ters of religious concern and others not. It is all 
His. The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof, the world, and they that dwell therein. 
We need to understand not only God’s world but 
God Himself ever more perfectly, and He gave us 


*The Presbyterian Enterprise, Armstrong, Loetscher and Ander- 
son, page 101. 
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minds to use in doing it. He expects them to be 
used at their best. 

God, we believe, has made Himself known to 
men in many different ways, but especially in the 
experiences men have had with Him that have 
been recorded in Scripture. There is a need for 
men to understand increasingly God’s revelation 
of Himself, and to see all the rest of life and the 
world in the light of the final truth in Christ. So 
every field of our knowledge, from geology to 
economics, from history to bio-chemistry, from 
literature to astronomy, must be approached 
from our basic commitment to God in Christ, 
and in the light of the integrating truth we meet 
in Him. 

Moreover, in the Reformed tradition, men are 
free, free precisely because of the sovereignty of 
God. His absolute sovereignty means they are 
free of every tyranny in the world, including any 
tyranny that would enslave their minds. “God 
alone is Lord of the conscience.” Because we 
have a single, final allegiance to Him, we can 
have no other, and are free and obligated in that 
loyalty to range the world of knowledge and see 
it in relationship to Him. 

We believe also in the ministry of all Chris- 
tians. Call it the priesthood of all believers, or 
whatever we will, the doctrine asserts the respon- 
sibility of each of us for all the others. So today, 
when we say we need to provide an educated 
ministry, we are talking not just about the clergy, 
but about the whole Church. 

Never was Christian higher education more 
sorely needed than now. In a world that has lost 
its sense of values, in which men are looking for 
some over-arching, integrating truth, education 
within the context of the Christian faith has an- 
swers for which our society is waiting. 

In a day when many voices are crying for more 
scientists and for crash programs to produce 
them, we need desperately to keep the perspec- 
tive and the capacity for sound judgment which 
a liberal education fosters. But there is no really 
liberal education without religion. Thank God for 
the tradition in which we stand in the Presbyte- 
rian family and for the heritage which is ours. 





Photo Credits 
Arthur Dodd, 9: Joseph M. Elkins, 24 (3): 
Kofod, 24 (1): Religious News Service, 17. 
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A CALVINISTIC 
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THERE ARE SOME MEN whose greatness cannot 
be contained in the short span of a single life- 
time. Such was John Calvin, fragile, thin, pale. 
“His soul,” says M. Guisot, “was one of those 
which, lacking time on earth for full develop- 
ment, return again to God without having ex- 
pended all the store of wealth.”' The “many- 
sided genius,” as Sir Alfred Davies prefers to call 
him,’ has bequeathed such tremendous influence 
to mankind that his ideas and principles are 
present even in places not directly reached by 
his followers. 

As the Presbyterian Church in Brazil joyfully 
trims her house for the centennial, this is a suit- 
able occasion upon which to consider how much 
this vigorous and vibrant Church owes to “The 
Maitre of Geneva.” 

Calvin’s attempts to establish a mission field 
in Brazil, through Huguenot missionaries sent to 
Rio, was in itself a failure, but the weight of his 
influence upon the Church and church-related 
institutions cannot be measured in few words. 
Therefore, it is not my purpose here to evaluate 
this influence. My subject, although not insignifi- 
cant, I feel, is far more limited—dealing with one 
aspect of the history of the Presbyterian Church 
in Brazil. 

As president of the Instituto José Manuel da 
Conceigéo (JMC), in my close contact with the 
life of the School to which my own life has been 
so identified, I continually notice how its princi- 
ples, purposes, and ideals embody the influence 
of John Calvin. This is not surprising since Dr. 
William Waddell, the founder of JMC, was, in 


1M. Guisot. John Calvin, 1. K. Funk & Co., Paris 1880 
“Sir Alfred Davies. John Calvin, the Many-sided Genius, Ameri- 
can Tract Society, 1947 
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by Wilson Castro Ferreira 


Dr. Castro, Director of the 
Instituto José Manuel da 
Conceicao in Brazil, gives 
credit to John Calvin's 
ideas for the foundation of 
the school. 


his conception of ministry and in his ideals and 
vision of Christian Education, a faithful disciple 
of John Calvin. 

In Jandira, Sao Paulo, in 1928, Dr. Waddell 
started to implement the great dream of his life: 
a different type of school. In its beginning, the 
ratio of staff to student body, six instructors and 
five students, was symbolic of the concern of this 
farsighted educator for a full curriculum. 

The name that Dr. Waddell chose for the 
school, besides paying homage to the first Bra- 
zilian minister, brought a connotation of great 
responsibility: ““Curso Universitario José Manuel 
da Conceicgao.” The curriculum was really 
worthy of the name. It reminds us of the curri- 
culum prepared by Calvin for his Academy to 
which even the Jesuits are indebted—Philosophy, 
Hebrew, Greek, and so forth. But was he mad? 
A university course in a desert place lodged in 
shabby huts, without electricity, with no water 
system, served exclusively by a steam train to 
the city of Sao Paulo twice a day. 

Time has proved Dr. Waddell absolutely right. 
Moreover, the founder of JMC had a prophetic 
vision. A young Church was born and was grow- 
ing fast. Its greatest need was sound leadership. 
Some of the most talented potential leaders 
might be lost for lack of education. The Church 
could not afford to lose them. There should be a 
school to help them and to prepare good church 
workers for retarded areas. 

JMC has been progressing every year, but as 
far as its material aspect is concerned, it is still 
a modest school, in which is reflected its heritage, 
through Dr. Waddell, from Calvin, a frugal and 
personally unambitious man. Yet the achieve- 





ments of JMC are not to be underestimated. 
More than three hundred ministers in active 
work in Brazil, Chile, Argentina, and other places 
are graduates of JMC, as are nurses, school 
teachers, professors, men in executive jobs .. . 
The high standard of teaching established by Dr. 
Waddell has produced good results. Three pro- 
fessors in our seminary in Campinas, one profes- 
sor in our seminary in Portugal, one in the semi- 
nary in Buenos Aires, and two in the Independ- 
ent Seminary in Sao Paulo, are examples of the 
scholarship of JMC. John Calvin would be proud 
of the Presbyterian Church of Brazil and of JMC, 
which faithfuly expresses his contribution to the 
Reformed tradition. 

JMC, which has been through all these years 
a really Christian school in its traditional ideals, 
will continue its task of serving the Church. It 
will not limit its field if new problems call for 
new enterprise, its purpose ever being that of 
serving the Church. In our thoughts and dreams 
now is a home for students in the great metro- 
politan area of Sao Paulo, a home not only for 
former JMC students, but also for youngsters 
from Christian homes coming for higher educa- 
tion. JMC wants to give these students home en- 
vironment with spiritual guidance in order to 
keep them within the Church. 

JMC also thinks of fatherless children, in Sao 
Paulo and surrounding areas, whose mothers 
have to work for their living. Some of the chil- 
dren spend their days on the streets or in other 
unsuitable places. JMC wants to have a place for 
them in a separate department with an adequate 
program of teaching to prepare them for a strong 
Church of the future. 

The JMC Choir is well known all over Brazil. 
JMC boys are conducting choirs and helping 
with programs for better religious music wherever 
they go. We dream of a school of religious music. 

It is symbolic of our heritage that these 
dreams are all subordinated to that supreme pur- 
pose, the motto of which was once suggested as 
the only epitaph for John Calvin’s tomb: Soli 
Deo gloria—To God alone be the glory. 
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= FULFILLING OUR 
TRADITIONS 
IN EDUCATION TODAY 


1. Dr. Waddell, a faithful disciple of John Calvin, 
placed the Instituto José Manuel da Conceigao in out- 
wardly unpromising surroundings, but his farsighted 
concern for the future of the school laid the founda- 
tions for today’s solid growth. 


2. This portion of the campus shows that the “shabby 
huts” of the original school have given place to attrac- 
tive buildings—now some ten in number. 


3. The electric train from Sado Paulo, one hour's jour- 
ney away, brings the visitor to Jandira, where the 
achievements of JMC bear witness to Dr. Waddell’s 
ideas and ideals for a school that would provide future 
ministers and other leaders for the Church. 


4. Nurses and teachers are among the many students 
who have graduated from JMC since its establishment 
in 1928. Here, some of the girls relax in their pleasant 
lounge, after studies. 


5. The curriculum planned for JMC reminds us of the 
curriculum prepared by Calvin for his Academy. To- 
day, about 200 students, ranging from 14 to 40 years 
of age, are instructed by a faculty of fourteen members. 
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“CHANGES IN EDUCATION to meet today’s needs’ 
—this popular theme may be heard in National 
Missions schools as well as in other private and 
public educational institutions in our day. Why 
change? Look at national defense, scientific ad- 
vances, the demand for highly skilled graduates, 
—pbut most of all, look to the Gospel for the 
reason. 

Christ said, “Go teach,” and immediately fol- 
lowed this command with one about preaching. 
To Christ, education and the Gospel were inter- 
woven. National Missions seeks to “spread the 
Gospel in all its implications.” Every period of 
history has found new implications, and our era 
is no exception. 

Now, during the Presbyterian Jubilee, we com- 
memorate the Reformation and recall John Cal- 
vin. He, more than any other of his time, be- 
lieved that education cannot be separated from 
the Gospel. In his /nstitutes of the Christian Reli- 
gion; he said, “the faculties of the soul consist in 
the mind and heart.” Since they are coexistent, 
the training and development of the mind is an 
integral part of Christian growth. National Mis- 
sions schools have incarnated this concept. 

Warren Wilson College is a good example of 
the changes being made in the educational pat- 
tern through the years, to keep pace with new 
needs and demands. Located in the Blue Ridge 
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uate) FOR TODAY'S NEEDS 


by Genevieve Lewis 


Miss Lewis is librarian at 
Warren Wilson Junior College, 
Swannonoa, North Carolina 


mountains of North Carolina, its original minis- 
try was to students from the Southern mountain 
area. Since 1942 the growth of public education 
and the weakening of cultural and racial barriers 
have brought about changes in mission. 

Step by step, Warren Wilson College has be- 
come coeducational. It has moved academically 
from education on the elementary level to that of 
the junior college. It has admitted students from 
outside the South and from outside the USA, and 
has included Negroes in its student body. Today 
the school enrollment of 237 includes eleven 
Negroes, and fifty-five students who represent 
sixteen foreign countries. 

Some reasons for the changes may be, in part, 
sociologica!. The growth of public education is 
one. Another reason is the influx of students from 
abroad since World War Il. Yet, underlying 
these causes and others, “new occasions teach 
new duties” in the Presbyterian educational en- 
terprise. 

If ever mind and heart needed education, it is 
today. The urgency cannot be exaggerated. Here 
the Church steps in, and carries out the age-old 
imperative of Christ in a world community in 
microcosm, as at Warren Wilson Junior College. 
Train the mind, educate the heart, develop the 
soul—One World in a Christian community . . . 
this is the school’s ideal. 


1. When class work is done, each student must share in the task of maintaining and run- 
ning the college. These girls are on the painting crew. 

2. Three members of the college’s “United Nations” in conference. These students (left 
to right) come from Finland, Iran, and Colombia. 


3. At Warren Wilson students of many races and lands share in the ideal of brother- 
hood. Negroes were first enrolled in 1952. 
















Christian Education for 


Responsible Catizenshap 


by Charles J. Turck 


Executive Director, Japan International Christian 
University Foundation, Inc. and former president of 
Macalester College 


EVERY SOCIETY expects its educational system to 
serve the best interests of that society. Because a 
Christian is a citizen of two worlds, his views of 
education are based on this dual relationship. 
How shall the young person be trained as a 
Christian to serve his society? How shall he be 
trained to serve in the Kingdom which is to be? 

It would clarify many discussions if the par- 
ticipants would make clear which world they are 
talking about. As we now speak of it, responsible 
citizenship relates to this world only. How should 
a young person be trained to live and serve as a 
Christian in this democracy of ours in the year 
1959? 

The history of the Reformation throws a sur- 
prising amount of light on this subject, when one 
recalls how different were conditions of life in 
the sixteenth century from those of the twentieth 
century. Let it be admitted at once that not all 
the sects that opposed the Roman Pontiff sus- 
tained the cause of education and the prevailing 
system of classical or humane studies. Some of 
the more radical Protestants, in disavowing the 
old Church also disavowed the university, the 
cathedral school, and the curriculum of studies 
that were directly controlled by the Church. They 
themselves accepted responsibility for education- 
al reformation as well as for ecclesiastical re- 
formation. Thus the Protestant tradition repre- 
sents a purified Church and a reorganized school 
system. 

The leader in this educational reformation was 
John Calvin. Always interested and expert in the 
humanities, Calvin set up in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, a school system that would serve all the 
children of all the people, and not those only 
who were planning on a Church career. The reli- 
gious aspects of education were uppermost in 
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John Calvin in debate with the city counselors of 
Geneva—“The word of God is indeed the foundation 
of all learning, but the liberal arts are aids to the full 
knowledge of the Word and are not to be despised.” 


Calvin’s mind, but he clearly discerned the place 
of secular education: “The word of God is indeed 
the foundation of all learning, but the liberal arts 
are aids to the full knowledge of the Word and 
are not to be despised.” 

In his elementary schools, Calvin did not limit 
language study to the classics, but insisted on a 
study of the language in common use, a mastery 
of grammar and practical arithmetic. In the uni- 
versity, he included what he called the secular 
sciences and provided courses for those who 
planned to serve the state as well as for those 
who would serve in the ministry. 

This system, established by Calvin in Geneva, 
was followed by the Huguenots in France, the 
Reformed Church in Holland, the Puritans in 
England, and the Presbyterians in Scotland. 
Through these channels the Protestant educa- 
tional tradition came to America. It set the pat- 
tern for school and college alike. 

A society of equals with government having 
limited powers must depend on the home, the 
church, and the school to develop a sense of per- 
sonal obligation in every citizen. He must individ- 
ually choose to follow a pattern of conduct that 
will facilitate the welfare of others, and preserve 
himself and his family from becoming, in any 
sense, a public charge. The Protestant tradition 
of individual responsibility, intellectual and 
moral discipline and community service was the 
reason for the success of American democracy in 
its finest pioneer days, and it holds the promise 
of a revived sense of civic responsibility for the 
years ahead. John Calvin in Geneva was build- 
ing for Main Street in America, four hundred 
years later, although he knew it not. 





Miss Sarah Paul, leader of the 
Kenya-Ethiopia Team from India, 
has been appointed Convenor of 
the Overseas Mission Committee of 
the General Assembly, as a direct 
result of the work of the team. 
Miss Felicia Sunderlal, Promo- 
tional Secretary for Women’s 
Work of the United Church of 
Northern India, says: “The other 
members of both teams have been 
busy this winter traveling about 
giving reports of their visits to 
local congregations, schools, wom- 
en’s and youth groups, Church 
Councils, Presbyterials, etc. From 
their reports it is clear that people 
have increased in their knowledge 
of the overseas work in Kenya and 
their responsibility toward it. Giv- 
ing is increasing and fellowship 
through correspondence has been 
established between Women of 
India and other Asian countries.” 


Mrs. Howard Black and Mrs. Leo 
B. Marsh, members of the Com- 
mittee on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations, are among the women 
of our Church who will join lay 
evangelical visitation teams in 
Latin America this summer. 


All vocations—lawyer, housewife, 
teacher, clerk, farmer, builder 
are Christian vocations when filled 
by Christian people. Every voca- 
tion should be dedicated to the ex- 
tension of the Kingdom and the 
Glory of God. This was the theme 
of the popular meeting on Mon- 
day, May 25, 1959, at the 17\Ist 
General Assembly in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, under the auspices of 
United Presbyterian Women, the 
National Council of United Pres- 
byterian Men, and the Youth Fel- 
lowship. 
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The expression of this theme il- 
lustrates the renewed vitality of 
the lay movement in our Church 
in the last twenty-five years. Pres- 
byterian laymen and laywomen 
endorse and support the tradition- 
al role of the clergy in the Presby- 
terian order and the program of 
the Church. They recognize, how- 
ever, their own responsibility to 
be effective witnesses for Christ in 
the world. 


Tangible expression of our unity 
in Christ will be given reality this 
summer through the birthday gift 
of the women of the Presbyterian 
Church in the US and our own 
United Presbyterian Women to the 
Presbyterian Church in Brazil. 

The Institute for Lay Leader- 
ship Training, for which the wom- 
en of our two Churches have pro- 
vided construction funds and an 
endowment, will be given to the 
Brazilian Church at the ground 
dedication ceremonies in Brasilia 
in July. The presentation will be 
made jointly by Mrs. Hoeldtke, 
UPW President, and Mrs. Morrell 
DeReign, Chairman of the Board 
of Women’s Work of the Presby- 
terian Church in the US. 


Fruitful conversations on the re- 
sponsibility of laity can be ex- 
pected between the Church at large 
and the Student Christian Move- 
ment as a consequence of the cur- 
rent emphasis of the World Stu- 
dent Christian Federation upon 
the Life and Mission of the 
Church. At the first of a series of 
international meetings related to 
this emphasis, students attending 
the Asian Student Conference in 
Rangoon, Burma, December 28, 
1958 to January 7, 1959, took as 


their theme ‘“God’s People in 
God’s World.” 

Commenting on the conference 
and its aftermath, James Palm, 
United Presbyterian fraternal 
worker with the United Church of 
Christ in the Philippines, writes: 

“The working party that hit the 
most responsive chord with the 
whole Filipino delegation was 
Hans Ruedi Weber’s on the Form 
and Nature of the Congregation. 
Here we heard some of the most 
original ideas; here we caught a 
vision of the Church as it must 
become in this rapidly-changing 
world; and here we felt that we 
had heard something which we 
could take home and share. 

“Fortunately, Hans Ruedi visit- 
ed the Philippines shortly after the 
conference and greatly impressed 
church leaders here, particularly 
concerning the role of the laity. 

“It has been decided to consider 
the Life and Mission of the 
Church in the Philippines as the 
special emphasis for 1959 and 
1960. We feel that the students 
are fairly well prepared to partici- 
pate fully in this effort of the 
Church at large, especially as we 
begin to produce the appropriate 
study materials. 

“These ideas were all expressed 
during the recent meeting of the 
Promotional Council of the 
United Church of Christ. I was 
thrilled, as it is seldom that stu- 
dents can really feel a part of the 
whole Church, but in this new ef- 
fort of the Church they will be 
brought together because of the 
same emphases.” 

The Presbyterian section of the 
United Student Christian Council 
chose to emphasize the role of 
the laity in a recent study. 


Mission Accomplished: After 
more than a decade of service to 
lay workers and pastors in an area 
containing over 700 of the 
Church’s congregations, the Lead- 
ership School of the South will 
close in mid-June. 

Some 400 persons will take part 
in this summer’s school, June 14 
to 20 at United Presbyterian-re- 
lated Maryville College, (188 par- 
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ticipated in the first summer’s ses- 
sion). They will seek new insights 
into their responsibilities as Chris- 
tians, and return to their home 
churches equipped for more effec- 
tive leadership. 

The Leadership School of the 
South had its beginning in train- 
ing conference conducted by Dr. 
Henry S. Randolph for the Board 
of National Missions. In 1949 the 
school was organized on an area- 
wide basis as a Board of Chris- 
tian Education project. It was lo- 
cated for two years at Presbyteri- 
an-affiliated Johnson C. Smith 
University in North Carolina, then 
at Maryville College in Tennessee. 

Because of its location, the 
school afforded the Church a 
unique opportunity to assist an in- 
terracial group toward a mutual 
goal—higher achievement in 
Christian Education. The school 
provided training for persons 
working in virtually every aspect 
of the Church’s teaching mission: 
Sunday church schools, youth fel- 
lowships, weekday study groups, 
and related enterprises. At the 
same time, it helped people attain 
a better understanding of the 
Christian faith. Leaders in the 
area now look forward to similar 
training through specialized con- 
ferences, to be conducted in sev- 
eral different places during the 
years ahead. The School of the 
South has completed its assign- 
ment, and sent its “graduates” on 
for advanced instruction. 

Reviewing the history of the 
school, two persons long ac- 
quainted with the project summed 
up their views of its contribution 
to the Church. Mrs. David W. 
Proffitt said: “There are many 
small churches, many Sunday 
schools, many women’s groups, 
many men’s councils, which have 
been given new life simply because 
one person came back from the 
school with a new vision of what 
could be done, and had the train- 
ing to accomplish the task.” 

“The school,” said the Rev. Elo 
L. Henderson, “has been a place 
where many a man has met and 
seen Christ for the first time 
through his fellow man.” 
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Missionary arrivals during June. 
Please contact through your Area 
Commission Representative. 
Egypt: Miss Mary L. Markley, 
Miss Laura Wright (retiring) 

Ethiopia: Rey. and Mrs. Harold 
Kurtz 

Europe: Dr. and Mrs. Charles W. 
Arbuthnot, Jr. 

Tran: Miss Mary Harvey, Rev. and 
Mrs. Ernest L. McMillan (re- 
signed), Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Scheidel, Dr. and Mrs. Ashton 
T. Stewart 

Pakistan: Miss Alice G. Hill 

Philippines: Rev. and Mrs. A. En- 
sign Leininger, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Palmore, Rev. and Mrs. 
Donald Phillips 

Syria-Lebanon: Miss Irene Tea- 
garden, Miss Lois Wilson (pre- 
retirement) 

Thailand: Rev. and Mrs. Laurence 
C. Judd, Dr. and Mrs. Edwin 
B. McDaniel, Rev. and Mrs. 
Forrest C. Travaille 

West Africa: Mr. and Mrs. Fran- 
cois Amato, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alec Brooks, Dr. and Mrs. 
Charles Dietrich, Miss Delpha 
Frazier 


The Evangelical Women’s Associ- 
ation of Switzerland, national or- 
ganization of the various evangeli- 
cal women’s groups, voted at its 
General Assembly in November, 
1958, to send representatives from 
the national group to Brazil for 
the meeting of the Alliance of the 
Reformed Churches in July. They 
also voted to finance the sending 
of one representative from one of 
the smaller churches which could 
not otherwise send a delegate. 


Two Laymen’s Vacation Insti- 
tutes are to be held at Ghost 


— news /and clues 


Ranch, Abiquiu, New Mexico 
(July 1-7; July 7-21, 1959). 
These institutes are designed to 
provide adults of the church with 
an unusual experience of studying 
and learning together. Each day 
begins with Bible study, followed 
by reading, further study, and a 
discussion of the implications of 
the Christian faith for making per- 
sonal decisions and a witness in 
the Church and world. Seminars 
will be held morning and evening. 
This program in the magnificent 
setting of the Ranch makes it an 
enjoyable and rewarding vacation. 
Family accommodations are pos- 
sible at reasonable rates. Special 
activities are provided for chil- 
dren and young people. For 
further information write Wom- 
en’s Department, 819 Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Introducing:—Miss Betty A. Is- 
bister of New York City has been 
named assistant secretary in the 
Department of Educational and 
Medical Work of the Board of 
National Missions. 

Before coming to New York, 
Miss Isbister was employed in the 
missionary and visual education 
department of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

In her new post she will direct 
the department’s summer service 
program, under which between 
fifty and sixty students and adults 
each year are assigned to special 
mission projects. She will assist the 
department head in program and 
policy, in general planning for new 
construction and major renovation 
of property, and in administering 
the budget. She will also represent 
the department in headquarters 
contacts. 








by Helen H. Hurrell 


Mrs. Edwin B. Hurrell is a 
member of the Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations and of the National 
Executive Committee of 
United Presbyterian Women. 





Dr. William E. Phifer, Jr., went to Honolulu early in 
January to become organizing minister of the new 
church, 


THE WARM SMILE and friendly handclasp of the 
Rev. Philip Yung Lee, associate pastor of the 
United Presbyterian Church of Hawaii, was our 
welcome to the new church in Honolulu. 
Throughout the service in the Y W C A’s Fuller 
Hall, the present sanctuary, there was an atmos- 
phere that said, “This is God’s house; these are 
His people.” Caucasians, Hawaiians, and Orien- 
tals filled the hall and, led by the rich voice of 
the Rev. Mr. Lee, joyously sang the hymns. The 
Apostles’ Creed was proclaimed with power, the 
beautiful solo brought its message of God’s guid- 
ance .. . Then there was a sense of expectancy 
as the organizing pastor, Dr. William E. Phifer, 
Jr., took his place in the pulpit. What would this 
mainland minister with his experience in such 
widely differing pastorates as Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Missouri, and California bring to a land 
where some of the great religions of the world 
are strongly entrenched? 

As Dr. Phifer began to speak, the first thought 
was, “This man is an orator,” and then, “He 
speaks with authority, the authority given him by 
God.” This was no contemplative religion like 
Buddhism, but a joyful proclamation to the fol- 
lowers of Christ that we, who have received the 
greatest gift of all, are given a mission to fulfill. 
Here was adventuring with Christ in the power 
of the Holy Spirit. 

In talking to these earnest Christians of differ- 
ent races, during the social period that followed, 
we felt the joy that these people were experienc- 
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THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH COMES TO 






ing in being charter members of the United Pres- 
byterian Church in Hawaii. This church, which 
has come to the Islands “for such a time as this,” 
integrates in their worship a people who are al- 
ready integrated in everything else. We were told 
that there was an overflow attendance at the first 
service of the new church. On this occasion an 
enthusiastic group signed the petition to the Pres- 
bytery of Los Angeles that a United Presbyterian 
church be organized. Others, as visitors from the 
mainland, asked to be associate members. Thus, 
the new church was officially launched. 

But there is still much work ahead. A sanctu- 
ary must be built. Property has already been 
bought in Makiki, at the corner of Keeaumoku 
and Nehoa Streets. This strategic area is near the 
University of Hawaii with its 6000 students, and 
Punahou School, the oldest preparatory school 
west of the Rockies, with its present enrollment 
of 2800. There are few large churches in this 
section of the city. The Episcopal Church, and 
the Korean Methodist Church are both small, 
although there is a large tabernacle of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints (Mormon). 
The larger Congregational church, Central Un- 
ion, is almost two miles away. 

The island of Oahu has a population of over 
400,000 people. In addition to the residents of 
this rapidly growing city of Honolulu, there is a 
tremendous population of service men because 
Hawaii is an important outpost of defense. The 
families of many of these men have now joined 
them. Their chaplains have welcomed the estab- 
lishment of a strong Presbyterian church in the 
community. Many of the thousands of tourists 
who come here are looking for their own church. 
Then there are the young people of all races who 
are fully integrated in schools like Punahou and 
the University of Hawaii. Many have completely 
broken with the traditions of their parents, and 
are eager to worship together in the fellowship 
of their friends. 
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The earlier churches were mainly segregated 
into those for Hawaiians, for Chinese, for Japa- 
nese, for haoles (Caucasian). The coming of 
the United Presbyterian Church into the commu- 
nity will make it easier for the older churches to 
follow a pattern of complete integration of wor- 
ship. The young people will show their parents 
the way. Many of that Hawaiian-born older gen- 
eration are completely unchurched. As the new 
church was chartered, only sixty per cent of the 
members were Caucasian, the remaining forty 
per cent representing the other cultures. 

This church will be the mother church of 
United Presbyterianism in the Hawaiian Islands. 
From here, missions will go to Windward Oahu, 
and to other islands where former churches are 
now empty. There, second and third generation 
Orientals are turning away from the religion of 
their ancestors and the young people are growing 
up with no belief whatsoever. 

There is definitely room in the Islands for 
another Protestant Church. For several years a 
survey of conditions here was made by Dr. Car- 
roll L. Shuster, and Dr. Arthur T. Bailey of the 
Synod of California, Southern Area. Working 
with them was Dr. James Leitch, then Associate 
General Secretary of the United Presbyterian 
Board of American Missions and now Secretary 
of the Department of New Church Development 
of the Board of National Missions of the United 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. The decision to or- 
ganize the United Presbyterian Church in Hawaii 
was based upon this survey, which pointed up 
the need for greater Protestant witness in the 
Hawaiian Islands. The Council of Churches, rec- 
ognizing the validity of the survey, voted unani- 
mously to accept the new church. It was officially 
welcomed by the Rev. Kenneth O. Rewick, presi- 


The new congregation will be about 60% Caucasian 
and 40% Oriental. Here, the members of Oriental ex- 
traction are gathered with their ministers and_ three 
Presbyterian executives from Los Angeles. 
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Mrs. Hurrell envisages the new church edifice as she 
reads the notice board on the site. 


dent of the Honolulu Council of Churches, on 
March 1, 1959. 

With a background knowledge of the Islands 
extending back some forty years, we have talked 
to Hawaiian, Caucasian, and Oriental friends and 
to various pastors on the Island of Oahu and 
other islands. There has been enthusiastic re- 
sponse to the coming of the United Presbyterian 
Church. “You will strengthen our witness.” “The 
Mormon Church is a strong missionary church; 
the Buddhist church is becoming one; we, too, 
must have a stronger missionary thrust.” The 
churches of other evangelistic communions are 
welcoming us as fellow workers to show the Way 
to those who do not know it. 

For, very simply, it comes down to this. We 
who call ourselves Christians have also been 
called People of the Way. The other great re- 
ligions of the world are seeking God, for the hu- 
man heart is hungry to find Him. Islam and 
Buddhism are building a Babel tower to reach 
the heavens, one which must always topple and 
fall. . . . Christianity alone, of all the great re- 
ligions of the world, knows that God broke 
through Time and Space to come to earth and 
show the Way. J am the way, the Truth, and the 
Life: no man cometh unto the Father, but by me. 
The United Presbyterian Church in Hawaii has 
its commission. This is the joyous adventure in 
which the pastors, Dr. Phifer and Mr. Lee, are 
leading their people. 








JE SUIS LA SERVANTE 


DU SEIGNEUR 


WHAT IS A SERVANT? For the everyday mind he 
is what he is because he can not be anything 
better. He is the incarnation of servility, en- 
forced obedience, hidden discontent. Service has 
become a synonym for chore, job. 

Even in our respectable Christian life, service 
has a subtly coercive flavor. Duty, task, responsi- 
bility, adorned with the adjective “Christian,” 
might sound very noble. Yet behind the facade, 
there it is, that decent must. I must prove that I 
am a good Christian. Our Christian service is 
withering under the deadly weight of moral ob- 
ligation. Its life-blood,—voluntariness—is ebbing 
away. What should we do about it? 

First, and most of all, we must obliterate that 
must. We can do so only if we turn to the One 
who took upon Himself the “form of a servant”, 
voluntarily. He was not bullied into servanthood 
by any moral obligation, nor pitchforked into it 
by circumstances. He chose to be a servant and 
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by Serena Vassady 


Mrs. Béla Vassady is the wife of a Professor of 
Theology in the Evangelical and Reformed Seminary in 
Lancaster, Pa. She and her husband came to this 
country from Hungary in 1948. She was formerly the 
Vice President of National Women’s Organization of 
the Reformed Church of Hungary. She is a noted 
lecturer and writer both in Europe and the United 
States. 


Meditation... 
SERVING THE SERVANT LORD 


demonstrated this clearly by washing the feet of 
His disciples. 

It seems so incongruous. It is the last night. 
The supper is drawing to its end. The twelve are 
huddled together. They sense that something 
horrible awaits in the night. Disturbed by their 
Master’s remark that one of them will betray 
Him, they want to know who that one is. But 
—how strange—with the same breath they also 
want to know who is the greatest among them. 

Jesus answers their question not so much with 
words as with a deed. 

He girds Himself with a towel, pours water in 
the basin and kneels down on the hard, dusty 
floor, washing, scrubbing, and wiping twenty- 
four dirty, sweaty feet. Out of those twenty-four 
feet two were already on the move to betray 
Him; two were taking a walk that very night to 
deny Him. And the other twenty were eager to 
lag behind on that road to Calvary. 

On that last night our Lord proved that service 
is the artery of our life, and should we sever it, 
we will have to bleed to death. The time has 
come, and is even long past, for an agonizing 
reappraisal: “whom,” “how,” and “why” should 
we serve? 

Whom? We must serve the Lord. But, para- 
doxically, we can serve Him only through serv- 
ing one another. Jesus, after He finished His 
task, did not expect that His feet should be 
washed in return, but said: “. . . you ought to 
wash one another’s feet.” 
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How? Without discrimination. He scrubbed 
Judas’ feet just as well as those of John. We must 
also serve with agape-love, seeking every man’s 
highest good, whether he is a friend or a foe. 

Then again, we should serve with humility. 
John Calvin liked to quote from St. Chrysostom 
that the three greatest Christian virtues were: 
1. humility, 2. humility, 3. humility. May I add 
that humility is also the trickiest virtue of all. 
It is elusive, volatile. As soon as I am aware of 
it, 1 am no longer humble. It is awfully hard not 
to be proud of one’s humility! 

Our Lord teaches us a humility which dis- 
penses with modesty. Modesty is so often pride 
in sheepskin. “You call me Teacher and Lord; 
and you are right, for so I am,” says He, without 
the trace of self-consciousness. 

Humility does not necessarily prescribe striv- 
ing to be insignificant and lowly. Our Lord did 
not spend His ministry with feetwashing; but 
there came a time when that humble task be- 
came the most important thing because it was 
the will of His heavenly Father. And He was 
obedient unto death. 

In a final sense, humility is always obedience, 
because it means the acceptance of the will of 
God. But what is the’ will of God? How do we 
recognize it? Only by surrendering ourselves 
daily to Christ: But once we recognize it in 
Christ, we cannot but fulfill it in Him. . . This is 
obedience. It is never prompted by fear, by cal- 
culation, by routine, by profit-seeking, or by a 
groaning denial of the self. Rather, it is irre- 
sistible, overflowing, and utterly spontaneous. 

That upper room on that last night was not 
only the place of feet washing but also the place 
of the Last Supper. The wash basin, the symbol 
of servanthood, and the cup of blessing cannot 
be separated. I can not reach for the cup with- 
out having handled the basin, and I would never 
know what to do with the basin without having 
tasted the cup of thankfulness. 

Why, do we serve then? What is it that makes 
our service tick? Gratitude is its “dynamo,” 
its only prompting power. Without it humility 
would be false, obedience forced, voluntariness 
faked. 

Sometimes we may get weary, even sick and 
tired, but we have a Lord, a Servant Lord, who 
will forgive us and strengthen us again and again. 
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Convocation 
OF THE FAITHFUL 


by Margaret Shannon 


(See illustration, Assembly in the Desert on back page) 


OUR “REFORMATION HERITAGE” is akin to 
our heritage of the Resurrection. Both bear 
witness to the fact that the Spirit of God in 
human experience cannot be killed or per- 
manently defeated. His truth shall ever rise 
anew. 

The “reformed faith” was not new in the 
sixteenth century. It was the “Word of God,” 
which had been speaking in all of history, 
which was spoken in human form in Jesus 
Christ, and which was spoken in inspired 
writing in the Bible. When political tyrants 
and corrupt clergy tried to compress this 
life into their own mold, new voices cried 
again of the Truth that makes men free. 
Each new page of these experiences was 
splattered with the blood of men’s suffering 
and for this we honor their memory. 

Take this story of the Synod of the Desert. 
Louis XIV had conducted one of the most 
flagrant political and religious persecutions 
in history, but even as he lay dying at Ver- 
sailles in 1715, so sure that he had finally 
conquered the Huguenots, there assembled 
a conference devoted to re-establishing the 
Protestant Church. 

A few years before, a lad still in his teens, 
Antoine Court, had determined to help peo- 
ple assemble in order and in freedom of 
worship. At first he could persuade only a 
few people to gather in one place. Six, ten, 
a dozen persons would follow him into a 
cavern, or some out-of-the-way barn or open 
field to render homage to God and listen to 
his discourses. Later, many of the gatherings 
numbered hundreds and even thousands, and 
scores of pastors daily faced martyrdom to 
minister to them. 

These Assemblies of the Desert, as they 
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called them, were held in the daytime, when the 
danger was not too great, and at night when per- 
secutions were severe. They were called only a 
few hours in advance by trustworthy messengers. 
Sentinels were placed on the heights to signal the 
approach of the police. 

If discovered, the pastor was sure to be put 
to death as well as many of the leaders. Cour- 
ageous laymen guided the pastor to some un- 
known retreat soon after the service, for it was 
necessary for him to wander from place to place, 
often under a different disguise and borrowed 
name. The congregation was composed of poor 
peasants and humble workmen, gathered to- 
gether to say their prayers, chant the psalms, 
listen to the Word, and share in the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Their common apprehension of dangers and 
their loyal faith in their sovereign Lord gave 
a dignity to this simple worship, which was 


worthy of the best in Christian tradition. 

The path these pioneers made in their desert 
beckons onward all that follow in their train. 
The Holy Spirit still moves in the midst of the 
unfaithful, calling his Church into new reforma- 
tions. 

Catching the rhythm of those who have sung 
the new song of the Lord in their day, let us 
likewise join this processional: 


By the light of burning martyrs, 
Jesus’ bleeding feet I track, 
Toiling up new Calvaries ever 
With the cross that turns not back; 
New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 
(The Hymnal, No: 373) 


Assembly in the Desert 








